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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


. The Bird in the Cage 
If a bird in a cage can sing, my dear, 
As tho’ the days of the Spring were here; 
If a bird, forgetting the time o’ year, 
Can sing in a room that is dark and dim, 
As tho’ he sat on a greening limb,— 
Yea, sing for those who imprison him; 


If a bird, when all that he knows are gone 
To the lovely South or the crimson dawn, 
Can sit alone, and can still sing on— 
Surely then you and I can sing, 

Whatever shadows around us cling, 

Or what the moment may chance to bring. 
Surely then you and I can be— 

Tho’ bound in body, in spirit free— 

Can sing a little as well as he. 


For few shall find what they most desire; 

We are all shut in with our strands of wire, 
Till hearts grow heavy and bodies tire; 

We may not labor at what we dream ;— 

But the whistling boy has the willing team ;— 
And a little song makes a shorter seam. 


We lose some loves as we pass along, 

There are some go far, there are some go wrong, 

But still there is joy enough for a song. 

No night so dark but the dawn is near— 

Oh, we can find some thought to cheer, 

If a bird in a cage can sing, my dear! 
—Douglas Mallock. 


Why Not Teach Kindness? 


Much has been written recently about the 
cause of the many crimes committed by very 
young people. Some give the ‘‘movies” the 
blame, some think of other causes. 

Lately we read about a well-known millionaire 
murderer who whiled away his time when in a 
sanitarium by throwing rabbits around like balls, 
squeezing the helpless creatures till they squealed 
with pain, etc. 


FRIENDS 


We read the other day about a fifteen-year-old 
boy, who coldbloodedly has killed his young 
teacher. And the report adds that he used to 
torture lambs and hens. 

Does it not seem that cruelty to animals goes 
hand-in-hand with cruelty to human beings? 

A recent newspaper article stated that by look- 
ing into the records of men who had committed 
atrocious murders, one generally found that in 
the past they had been cruel to some animal. 

If cruelty to animals often leads to murders, 
what can we do about it? 

To ask parents to teach their children kindness 
to animals would bring little relief. Many have 
sadly neglected that duty. 

Here is an example of how one father not only 
neglected this duty, but directly sowed the seed of 
cruelty in the heart of his little son. Last fall I 
met a little boy—about five years old—carrying a 
tiny kitten in his arm. 

“Do you want this kitten?’’ he asked me. 
Having already one cat in my apartment, I re- 
plied: ‘‘ No, thank you.”’ Then, as he walked on, 
I asked him what he was going to do with it. 
“My daddy said to throw it into the lot if nobody 
wanted it.” 

The lot was a few feet away. It had around it 
a fence about eight feet high. The cat being so 
small, its only prospect would have been slow 
death by starvation. I rescued the cat, and gave 
the boy the talk his father should have had. 

Why cannot the superintendent of schools give 
an order that every school teacher every day give 
his pupils a one minute talk on kindness? Kind- 
ness to old people, kindness to helpless people, 
kindness to allanimals. It would take little time 
away from studies, and, surely, the results would 
be worth it.—G. P., in New York American. 


Four-Legger’s Fun 


Running races are organized among many 
animals, and there are a great variety of games 
played by calves, colts, fawns, dogs, cats, pigs 
and other juvenile four-leggers. 

It is quite common to see colts and calves 
racing from one end of a pasture to the other. 

Dogs appear to delight in races of considerable 
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length, and cats often challenge each other to a 
spurt of speed. 

Pigs, while less nimble than most other 
animals, are not too slow for this kind of enjoy- 
ment. | 

Without doubt, fawns get great pleasure from a 
kind of ‘‘touch,”’ racing across the hills and back 
to their feeding places in mountain meadows. 

Mrs. Fox teaches her cubs the lessons of life 
through jumping and racing. She instructs them 
how to be strong and agile by directing them to 
play racing games around the trunks of trees, 
and watching them jump over logs. 

Lambs and kids prefer the game of ‘‘steeple- 
chase.” Fifteen or twenty lambs in a flock will 
play the game, jumping over anything that may 
happen to be in the way, one lamb being the 
leader. 

Kids enter into the spirit of the game, known 
as “‘ King-of-the-Castle,” as enthusiastically as 
real boys and girls. One kid generally defends a 
big rock or a hillock against all the others, who 
try to push him off. 

It is amusing to watch two kittens at play. 
They will roll each other over and over in wrest- 
ling for a ball or a spool. They like the game 
of “‘tag,”’ too. One will tap the other on the 
back and run away. The kitten “tagged” 
chases the ‘‘tagger,”’ and capers delightedly when 
he catches him. 

There are few things more interesting than 
watching a game of “hide and seek’’ as played 
by a family of squirrels. For hours at a time 
they will seamper up and down among the leafy 
boughs of a tree, hiding in crotches and behind 
thick limbs. They play the game much the 
same as children do; one hunting two or three 
others and barking knowingly when he discovers 
a ‘“‘hider.”’ The ones hiding peek out and dodge 
back with all the cunning actions of a child. 

Even bear cubs, clumsy as they appear when 
walking, play with ease and move rapidly. 
Their favorite sport is ‘‘boxing.” Standing on 
their hind legs they indulge in the game with as 
much zest as small boys and far more scien- 
tifically. The only disappointing thing about 
their ‘“‘boxing”’ is that the match usually ends in 
a quarrel. 

Rabbits play a different game from any other 


four-leggers. Their game resembles the old- 
fashioned one known as “‘My Master bids you 
do as I do.”’ Three or four rabbits meet in a 
level grassy spot. One of them jumps, hops, 
sits up on his hind legs, or does something of the 
kind, and each of the others does exactly the same 
thing. They take turns in acting the part of 
‘‘Master”’ in the game. 

The study of the games of young four-leggers 
is well worth while. With the exception of the 
“boxing”? game played by the bear cubs, none 
of the other games results in quarrels.—Dorothy 
C. Retsloff. 


Convention of Humane Workers 


Several hundred humanitarians interested in 
child and animal protection will visit Toronto, 
Canada, October 7, 8, 9 and 10 for the 48th an- 
nual convention of the American Humane Associ- 
ation. The program developed under the leader- 
ship of William K. Horton, president of the 
Association and general manager of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
is one of unusual interest and value. 

On Tuesday evening, October 7, there will be 
an opening mass meeting in the King Edward 
Hotel, where convention headquarters are estab- 
lished. It will be addressed by prominent Cana- 
dians and Dr. Francis H. Rowley, president of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

The memory of Dr. W. O. Stillman, for sixteen 
years president of the American Humane Associa- 
tion and the acknowledged leader of the anti- 
cruelty movement in this country and abroad, 
will be honored by a brief eulogy at the Wednes- 
day morning session. Dr. W. A. Robinson, 
president of the Ohio Humane Society will make 
the address and offer resolutions to be acted upon 
by the Convention. 

The balance of the morning session, Wednes- 
day afternoon and Thursday morning will be 
devoted to the consideration of subjects by per- 
sons primarily engaged in child protection. The 
committee, consisting of Col. Ernest K. Coulter, 
general manager of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Charles H. 
Warner, superintendent of the Brooklyn Society 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, have 
arranged an attractive program. They have 
gone to great trouble to secure people of promi- 
nence and ability. Workers in child protection 
will gather at a luncheon on Wednesday noon to 
consider the problems in a round table discussion. 
Col. Ernest K. Coulter will act as chairman dur- 
ing the luncheon. 

Thursday afternoon will be given over to sight- 
seeing under the direction of the Toronto Hu- 
mane Society that is sparing no trouble or expense 
to make the stay of the delegates a happy one. 
On Thursday evening, there will be a mass meet- 
ing of the delegates and Toronto people to con- 
sider primarily the subject of humane education. 
There will be an open discussion which is bound 
to prove profitable. 

On Thursday morning and Thursday afternoon 
a splendidly worked out program on animal pro- 
tection has been prepared. A round table dis- 
cussion for those engaged in animal protection 
will occur Friday noon at the hotel under the 
chairmanship of Frank B. Rutherford, operative 
manager of the Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

All the sessions of the convention will be held at 
the King Edward Hotel, where rooms, at reason- 
able rates, may be obtained. The American Hu- 
mane Association, Albany, New York, will gladly 
provide further information to anyone desiring it. 


Extract from a letter from Mrs. Richard 
Hardy, president of the Humane Educational 
Society of Chattanooga, Tenn.: ‘‘ We are today 
sending check for electric cages. I want you to 
know how very pleased we are with them. When 
I see their practicality and their labor saving 
feature I wonder how we have been able to get on 
without them for so long a time.”’ 


In a letter from Mrs. Frances K. Hosali to her 
friend Mrs. Frederick of Reading, Pa., she reports 
very good progress in her work in North Africa, 
where she has formed an §. P. C. A. for the proper 
care of animals. Mrs. Hosali has spent some 
time in Algiers, also in Mostaganem, and has 


done specially good work for the abused donkeys. 
She has interested the governor general of Algiers 
and he has asked the military and civil authorities 
to help her inthe work. She finds that the Arabs 
do have some real sympathy for their animals, 
and she is trying by teaching and by example to 
show the right sort of consideration for these 
animals. 


Cats that are in the business sections of Boston 
are not always cared for as they should be. Very 
often they are shut out at night and no one who 
is in the building feels interested enough in them 
to see what condition the cat isin. One day in 
August a telephone message called us to go to a 
business quarter of the city. When our agent 
reached there, he found a man with a limousine 
who reported that he had parked his car for a 
very short time and when he came out to get in 
he found that one of these poor, neglected cats 
had crawled in and left a family of six kittens. 
Our agent got the kittens, but the poor, fright- 
ened cat, when the man came out, had run away 
and could not be found. 

Any one with any degree of imagination can | 
see that this cat suffered cruelly in wandering 
about trying to find a place to be quiet during her 
trial of motherhood. Many cats in the city are 
probably in this condition and the owners take 
no responsibility about them and make no effort 
to find a quiet place to keep them or to hu- 
manely dispose of the kittens after they are born. 


Since the above episode the League has en- 
gaged a woman to go through the streets in 
business sections of the city in the evening and 
early morning looking for cats that are neglected. 
No one who does not care enough about a cat 
to keep her from the danger of the city streets 
deserves to have her services as a ratter. A 
well fed and well cared for cat is much more 
like:y to be a hunter than a cat that is weak 
from hunger and whose spirit is broken. It is 
a mistaken idea that acat must be starving before 
she catches a rat. This many cat owners who 
feed their cats have proved. 
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We call the attention of our friends to the 
announcement of our annual fair at the Copley 
Plaza (page 12). It would please us to receive 
articles or money to buy materials at any time, 
also books, jellies and preserves. We have a 
good storeroom we would be glad to have filled 
before Dec. 1. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Listening In 


Whenever at our house a call 

Comes on the telephone, quick all 
Jump to respond; but my two cats, 
Though sound asleep apparently, 
Seem just bewitched; the big one that’s 
Called Fiddle, curiosity 

In his great eyes, hops up beside 

Me on the table; with swift stride 
Comes little Linky Lanky, too, 

To learn the cause of this ado; 

He leaps right on my shoulder—yes, 
The curious scamp—all eagerness 

To “‘listen in,” while my old hound 
Comes creeping out to catch the sound 
Of some friend’s voice. Imagine me 
Trying to hear, the while these three 
Persist in “listening in”’ close by, 
Sharply attent each ear and eye. 


At times, without the least ado, 

The cats will start a wild set-to, 

As though electrified, or wound 

To highest tension by the sound, 

And romp, and racket make; then I 

Lay the receiver down, and cry, 

‘“Away, you rogues! Begone!’ and they 
Down the long corridor will fly; 

But the dear hound—TI let him stay. 


Ah, “curiosity,’”’ they say, 

“Once killed a cat’’; I hope that they— 
These feline friends—will not succumb 
To this strange malady, for dumb 
Though they both be, we dearly prize 
These furry friends with sea-green eyes, 
And that old faithful, loving hound 


Who always by my side is found,— 

These canny beasts who are so keen 

At “listening in.”’ ’Tis plainly seen 

That they have much intelligence, 

And I perhaps too little sense— 

Who spoil them so—yet ‘‘listening-in”’ 

Can surely not be called a sin 

’Mongst quadrupeds, though we despise 

Eavesdropping ’mongst us humans wise, 

Who ought to have more brains, at least, 

And honor, than fourfooted beasts. 
—Louella C. Poole. 


‘‘Mab, the Devoted”’ 


This is a true story of Mab, our pet hen. I 
bought her of a near neighbor, and set her upon a 
lot of duck’s eggs. 

A string was tied to her leg and fastened, but at 
times she would manage to get away, and start 
for home, for she had not forgotten her old home 
and mistress. But at last she settled down and 
was quite resigned to her lot and new home; and 
after several weeks Mab was rewarded by seeing 
a nest full of soft downy ducklings under her 
wings. 

When I held one up for her to see, she seemed 
surprised. How she did look at them with those 
large dark eyes, so thoughtful, then kind and 
loving, for these, I believe, were her first babies, 
and she was indeed very proud of them. They 
had the best of care, and soon they were strong 
enough to run about and try to catch flies and 
bugs. Soon they learned her language, and when 
she called them they would run to get a nice bite 
she had found. She took them back to her old 
home, soon after they left the nest. Perhaps 
Mab wanted to show her old companions what a 
nice family she had! 

I expect the old hens thought they were queer- 
looking chickens, with such a big bill and funny 
feet. Whatever they said to her is a mystery, 
for it was her last visit, that I can remember. 

How hard she would work and scratch for 
these little treasures, who never seemed to have 
enough to eat! 

Often, when she was busy, they would leave 
her and run to a trough of water near by, and 
then such fun! Swimming? Yes; and taking 
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a nice plunge bath, then they would duck and 
wash their heads, and seem to drink so much that 
she was very much distressed at first, but soon 
grew accustomed to their queer ways, and would 
wait very patiently for them as they swam and 
dived and ducked their heads to their heart’s 
content. Soon they would be out again and 
running away from her in the garden, looking for 
bugs and worms. 

But Mab was very much in love with her 
babies and would follow them around all day, and 
at night, when she went into her box, how tired 
she would be! I wonder when she went to her 
box and scratched on the floor and spread her 
wings, if she did not say: ‘‘Come, come now, 
time for all babies to be safely under mother’s 
wing.’ But away they would run again, looking 
for something more to eat. 

Dear, dear, it seemed they would never get 
their fill of bugs and worms! If she could not 
coax them back, although tired and sleepy she 
would go out with them for a little longer. 

When they were older, they would go to bed 
with her more willingly; but they soon grew too 
big to get under her wings at night, and would sit 
around her like they were guarding her from dan- 
ger. When they were as large as the mother she 
would run away from them. They did not like 
this, and would run after her with a queer noise, 
as if crying for her. Mab would steal away from 
them and hide in an old stove back of the house 
under a tree, but their sharp eyes would spy her 
out in some manner, and there they would sit 
around the stove and wait patiently until she 
made her appearance, then they would run to 
meet her with their funny quack, quack. 

She made up her mind to raise another family, 
and day after day, and week after week, she pa- 
tiently sat on her eggs in the old stove. At last 
I found her proudly covering seven or eight 
downy chicks; they were all dark like Mab, and 
when a dainty morsel of boiled egg or rice, or 
scraps from the table were brought her, her first 
thought was for her babies. 

I had a hen that had hatched her chicks about 
the same time, and she had severallight chickens. 
I gave Mab one of these—a beauty, so plump and 
white—but she was not pleased with it, but would 
peck it in a gentle way as much as to say: ‘‘Go 


back to your ma; I have babies enough of my own 
to scratch for.”’ So I took it back to the mother 
hen. 

Her ducklings never forgot their early training, 
but would go to bed early with Mab, and, al- 
though they could not get up on the perch beside 
her, they would sit on the ground and look up at 
her—I imagine with eyes of love—as if to say, 
“See! Are we not obedient children?’’—Hettie 
J. Ketcham, Condit, Ohio. 


The following little stories were written by 
the children of the Kindness Clubs formed in 
Lynn last March at the Tracey School through 
Mrs. MacLean, City Supervisor of Americaniza- 
tion. Other letters were given in previous 
number. 


17 
Joseph Winecour (Jew) 
A STORY ABOUT WIGGLES 


There was a dog owner in a village in Russia. 
He lived a little way out of the village. He 
made a barbed wire fence so the little girl in the 
next house couldn’t get his dog. He had a very — 
nice little dog named Wiggles. It looked like 
a Teddy bear. The little girl loved the dog very 
much. One day she came out and the dog ran 
into her yard. She took him in her arms and 
started to pet him. Shant, the dog owner, 
came home from the village and was Wiggles 
in her arms. He ran and took the dog away 
and said, ‘‘If you don’t leave my dogs alone I 
will have you arrested.”’ The little girl was very 
frightened and began to cry. She promised 
not to touch Wiggles again. One early morning 
a man with an automobile came to buy a dog. 
Shant took Wiggles and showed him to the 
man. The little girl was very sorry to lose 
Wiggles so she almost cried, when the man said 
he didn’t want him. The little girl felt very 
happy. When the automobile started to move 
Wiggles jumped in front of the car and started 
to bark. The little girl shouted “Stop” to 
Wiggles but the car got out in the middle of the 
road. She shouted ‘‘ Wiggles,” but he was still 
going in front of the car. She Jumped out of 
the yard and threw Wiggles aside but it was 
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too late; the car struck her first. Before she 
awoke she found herself on the porch with her 
mother and father. The doctor and Shant 
were there, too. The doctor said it was only 
a scratch. Shant said, ‘You can have Wiggles 
because you almost lost your life for him.” 


18 


Paul German (Russian Jew) 


One shining day I was walking along the 
streets which were muddy. A man with a lot 
of hay came along. His horses went in the deep 
mud and couldn’t get out. The man started to 
beat his horses. Another man came along and 
said to the man, ‘‘How would you like it, if 
someone should hurt you? Wait and I will 
help.” He went away and brought two others 
to help him pull out the load of hay from the 
mud. Then the man said, ‘“‘Thank you for 
advice. I will never do that again to my horses.”’ 


19 
Michael Paleologhos (Greek) 
THE STORY OF A KITTEN 


I once heard a story about a wise little kitten. 
This kitten used to go in the woods and hunt. 
She used to bring a snake ora bird. But one day 
the little kitten was caught ina trap. The lady 
waited for the kitten. Three weeks she searched 
in the woods but could not find it. She offered 
a reward for the one who brought the kitten. 
A boy found it. It was dead in the trap. Its 
paws were bleeding. -The boy took it to the 
lady. The lady was very sorry for her dead 
little kitten. The lady sent to the cruelty to 
Animal League and a man came. He found 
the boys who owned the trap. He explained 
how cruel it was to leave an animal to die in a 
trap. The boys promised to look at their traps 
every day. — 

20 


Sarah Rosenthal (Russian Jew) (In America 
two years) 
THE STORY ABOUT MY WISE CAT 


Last year I took a cat from my aunt’s house. 
She was only two weeks old. The little kitty 
had white and gray spots. I named my little 


kitty Lily. She always eats with me. I wash 
her face every day, and once’a week I give her 
a bath. She is very clean and fat. When she 
sees me coming from school, she awaits me at 
the door, then we eat dinner together. 

I made her a very good bed, and she is very 
comfortable in my house. She once caught a 
mouse, and brought it to me. 

She put up her tail with proudness and 
bravery. 

My little Lily never takes anything herself, 
unless my mother or I give her. 

There is a proverb, ‘‘Help animals and God 
will help you.” 

I will bring her sometimes to see you. I have 
told you all about my wise kitty, and hope that 
you will be glad to see her. 


21 


Heido Varvouletou (Greek) 


When I was in Greece I had a small dog. His 
name was Homer. He was very beautiful and 
kind to every person who passed by. A family 


-who lived near my house was very nice but the 


man was bad. 

One day the dog went into his yard and he 
killed him. When I went there I asked the 
man why he had killed the dog but he didn’t 
answer me. So I took the dog home and I 
made a nice box and I put him in it, and I made 
his funeral the best I could for him. 


Je 
Anna Rubenstein 


Last year we had a very nice cat in our house. 
My sister with whom I live loves animals. We 
all treated the cat as a child of the family and 
she was very happy. When she had kittens we 
made her a comfortable place, and after the 
kittens were a few weeks old my sister called the 
Animal Rescue League and -Miss Jordan prom- 
ised to find a home for the kittens. There were 
four of them. 

After a while we moved from that house and 
the cat disappeared. We all felt very sorry but 
could not find her. We are still searching for 
her and hope that we will find her soon. 
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Aurelio Voci 

My name is Aurelio Voci. I am in Mrs. 
Sanborn’s room, and our branch is called “ An- 
imal Helpers.”’ It was a very splendid idea 
when Mrs. MacLean asked the pupils of the 
Americanization classes to make a club. I was 
very glad when Mrs. Huntington Smith told us 
that she helped many animals and she told a 
story about a squirrel that she had put food on 
the window for, and the squirrel used to go to 
it every morning. It was very nice, the way 
she was talking about animals. I hope some day 
she will come and tell us another story. 

We have our meetings every Wednesday and 
I have heard many pupils in my room tell that 
they help animals, and my teacher and the rest 
of the scholars were very glad to hear about it. 
We like to be kind to animals because they 
depend on us for help. 


24. 
Ara O. Sinoian 


My name is Ara O. Sinoian and I am a mem- 
ber of the Kindness Club. Our branch is called 
“The Animal Helpers.” 

Last Thursday when I was passing from 
Eutaw Avenue, the street where I live, I saw 
three boys, friends of mine who were called 
Arthur, Elliot and Schaffer. These boys had a 
hunting dog with them and they were having 
races with the dog. As soon as I saw the dog 
I asked whose it was and Arthur told me that 
they didn’t know whose dog it was, they just 
found it and were having fun with it. I looked 
at the dog’s name plate and I saw the address on 
it, which was 402 Broadway, and after I thought 
a moment I said in my mind that it would be a 
nice thing to take the dog to its house, because 
he looked hungry and I think he had lost his 
way home. I asked the boys if I could take it. 
The boys let me take it and I took the dog to 
its house. 

oe 


aod & 


Peter Sakkallarakis 


Monday afternoon a cat in my house had four 
kittens and I don’t think the lady wants the 


four kittens and I will ask her. If she says, 
“Yes,” I will leave them there. If she says 
“No,” I will telephone to the Animal Rescue 
League to come and take the four kittens. I 
am going to telephone to the Animal Rescue 
League because they know how to take care of 
them better than I do. I am trying to help the 
poor animals the best I can because they have 
to take care of themselves when hungry. I 
like the animals. 


Max Blackman 


My name is Max Blackman and I am a mem- 
ber of the Kindness Club and our branch is 
called ‘‘The Animal Helpers” and I go to the 
Tracy School in Mrs. Sanborn’s room, Amer- 
icanization classes, and I learn the American 
language. 

One day as I was walking home from school 
I saw a rag peddler by the name of Mr. Dick 
and his horse’s skin was rubbed off from one 
side. When I came home I thought to myself, 
‘What can I do for that poor creature?’’ But 
after a while I reminded myself that Mr. Dick 
has two girls in Mrs. Shaw’s room in the Tracy 
School. One of them was President in Mrs. 
Shaw’s room of the Kindness Club. When that 
came into my mind I thought I shall ask my 
teacher Mrs. Sanborn what I shall do about it. 
When I told her the story she advised me the 
same thing what | thought to tell Miriam Dick, 
president of the Kindness Club, and I thought 
she could do the work herself and if she would 
not do that work for the poor creature I would 
do it. 

When I came back to school the next morning 
I asked her if she had done something but she 
answered that she had told her father but he 
said he is going to work in a shop and sell the 
horse. I think that I must do something about 
that case. When I will talk with the man I 
hope he will give me a good answer. 


27 
Sadie Kazenoff 


We have formed a Kindness Club, and our 
branch is called ‘‘Animal Helpers.” I think it 
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was a good idea to think of that, and we really 
should be kind to them, because they cannot 
ask for things as we do of course. We are help- 
ing them out, but they are serving us too. 

We are the pupils of the Americanization 
classes, and we have a president in our room and 
the president’s name is Ara Sinoian, and we 
also have a secretary and her name is Katherine 
Kolias. We also have advisers, and their names 
are Max Blackman, and Aurelio Voci, and a 
treasurer, and her name is Mrs. Sanborn. We 
have a meeting every Wednesday and we tell 
about what we have seen and if we have helped 
anyone, 

28 
Bella Baer | 

My name is Bella Baer and I belong to the 
Kindness Club. Every Wednesday we have 
a meeting. The name of our branch is ‘‘ Animal 
Helpers.”” Two weeks ago I found a little bird 
under a tree and it was not dead. When I took 
the bird in my hand I began to be sad because I 
thought of the cruel boys who had hurt it. It 
was so cold and hungry that my hands began to 
feel cold. I have found the bird under a high 
tree and I was looking for somebody to put the 
bird back on the tree. Soon the boss came 
where I live. I told him about the bird. I 
asked him if he would put the bird on the tree. 
He was cross and grabbed the bird out of my 
hands and put it on the tree in a very rough 


way. I thanked him very much and I went 
home sadly. I thought of the bird the whole 
night. 


Mrs. Sanborn is teaching us two songs which 
has to do with the club. ‘‘ Loving Kindness to 
All” is the name of one song. ‘‘The Brown 
Thrush” is the name of the other song. I love 
them. I would like to sing them all the time. 
Katherine Kolias is the secretary of our branch. 
Ara Sinoian is the president. Max Blackman 
and Aurelio Voci are the two advisers. 


29 
Albert Kopiechi 


Yesterday afternoon I was going to a friend’s 
house. And on the way I saw a cat was under 
a truck wheel. I called to the man that was 
driving that truck. The cat was dead, but if 


the cat had been hurt and alive I would have 
called the Animal Rescue League but we buried 
the cat that was dead in a good place that no 
dog could see where we buried the poor cat. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 7184 cats, 618 dogs, 36 horses, and 77 
smaller animals. We placed 83 dogs and 34 
cats in good homes. 


The Home of Rest for Horses has been full all 
summer and we have been obliged to extend the 
work to our Medfield Branch. 


A blind mare that we have kept for two or 
three years for a woman who is extremely at- 
tached to her, but cannot afford to keep her, 
wanders about the place and finds her way in 
spite of her blindness, carefully feeling with her 
forefeet if there seems to be any obstruction. 
She is old and her mistress has finally decided 
that before winter comes she will have her put to 
sleep, but at present she is as happy as she can be 
in her blind condition. 


A letter was received recently from a woman 
who is deaf, dumb and blind, who had had a pet 
dog for a long time that she and her husband also 
deaf and dumb, were exceedingly fond of. The 
dog had died of old age, and she was writing to 
inquire if we could get her another dog that would 
be a comfort to them and be a playmate for their 
little girl, who by the way is not deaf and dumb, 
but who chatters, as the father expressed it, ‘‘like 
a magpie.” We wrote them that if they would 
come in we might have just the kind of a dog they 
wanted. They came in the other day and found 
here a small black puppy to which they immedi- 
ately lost their hearts. They talked in their deaf 
and dumb language to each other, and the man 
wrote down on paper what he wished to ask our 
kennel man, so it was settled that they would 
take the puppy to their home. They went off 
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down the street with it, and the woman held it 
closely in her arms; those who were looking on 
said that they never saw such an expression of joy 
as these people had when they went out of the 
door; the face of the woman was transfigured with 
happiness, and as she held the little puppy on one 
arm, she was talking rapidly in the deaf and 
dumb language to her husband, expressing her 
delight. Certainly the League is able to give a 
great deal of pleasure and comfort to many people 
who need brightness in their lives which they can 
get by taking pets into their homes to cheer them 
with their interesting and pleasing ways. 

Sometimes people say, ‘‘why not take a child 
instead of a dog? It can easily be seen in such a 
case as this why it would have been impossible to 
adopt a child; but they could take a dog. 


The dog in the above picture is a beautiful 
Newfoundland, highly valued by his owner. 
This man lives on Beacon Hill, and has his busi- 
ness there. He has let the dog run about freely 
and one of the dog’s favorite pastimes was going 
to the Frog Pond on Boston Common and swim- 
ming with the children. This went on for some 
time, but in an evil moment a boy seeing the dog 
there thought he would like him, so as the dog 
was very friendly with children, he was easily in- 
duced to go home with this boy to a tenement 
house district where the boy’s mother speedily 


reprimanded him and told him to take the dog at 
once to the Animal Rescue League. This dog 
had a collar on when he left home, but the boy 
took it off and dropped it down a sewer to avoid 
detection. The boy in giving up the dog told our 
matron it was his own dog, but that they could 
not afford to keep it any longer. 

Under such circumstances the dog was placed 
in a good home in Taunton. A few days after 
we placed him the owner of the dog came 
to Carver Street with some photographs of his 
dog, and as soon as our doctor and kennel man 
saw these pictures they immediately recognized 
the dog we had just placed in Taunton. We 
telephoned to the new owner, who, according to 
the agreement every one signs on taking a dog 
from our kennels, was compelled to return the dog 
to us as the original owner had turned up in a 
reasonable time. The next day the owner with 
one of our agents went down to Taunton and our 
agent reported that there was no doubt whatever 
but that the dog belonged to this man, for his de-’ 
light was so evident he ‘‘nearly ate him up.” 

This man wanted to prosecute the boy for 
stealing his dog, but we thought best to send to , 
the house, and talk it over with the boy. His 
mother was just as indignant as we were about 
the matter, and promised to discipline the boy 
so that he would never take another dog in 
that way. 


Another incident that turned out very differ- 
ently was that of a lady who insisted that we had 
her dog at the League and had given him away. 
She threatened to go to law about it. She 
said she had advertised the dog, that three of her 
neighbors had seen it in the yard of some boys 
about a mile from her home, and that when she 
went to this place the boys told her they had 
turned it in to the League. 

She telephoned to the League three or four 
times, but as we had no dog answering to her de- 
scription we could not of course help her. We 
had received a dog from the boys in question, but 
it did not correspond to the description this lady 
gave, consequently we placed the dog these boys 
had brought to the League in a home in Hingham. 

Upon this lady insisting so strenuously that we 
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had placed her dog, we wrote to the family in 
Hingham asking them to return the dog to us, but 
as we did not receive any reply we sent our agent 
down to investigate. He found the dog at a 
country house far back in the woods, and also 
found the reason why they had not replied to our 
letter. It seems they had a son ill in the hospital 
in Boston, and were so upset over his condition 
that they had not taken time to go to their rural 
mail box, which was a half mile away, to get let- 
ters. It was soon proved that the dog not only 
was not the one demanded of us but quite a 
different type of dog; also it was not advertised 
in the Boston papers but in a Newton paper, 
and all this trouble was for naught. 


At the League we take all the Boston papers, 
and cut out every day all advertisements 
pertaining to lost dogs, and if we receive dogs that 
correspond to these advertisements we immedi- 
ately get in communication with the parties who 
have lost their dogs. We do not however take 
the papers from outlying towns and cities. 

We frequently have cases wherein the descrip- 
tion given us does not tally with the dogs we get, 
for instance, recently, a woman came in and said 
she had lost her German police dog, and upon go- 
ing into our kennels laid claim to a mongrel brown 
collie as being the dog she was in search of. It 
had no more resemblance to a German police dog 
than a poodle. 

Such are some of the difficulties that beset the 
Animal Rescue League. 


We have visitors to the League from all over 
the country who are delighted with our accom- 
modations for animals. The new roof garden for 
the kittens opening out from the kitten room, 
though small, is greatly appreciated both by 
kittens and by visitors. 

We are often called upon to board animals. 
This is not possible for us to do and at. the same 
time keep the strays that are brought in to us that 
we are obliged to keep for a certain length of time 
in order to give them a chance to be reclaimed by 
their owners. We could not do justice to our 
own work if we took boarders; the only exception 


we make is when some man or woman wishing to 
find accommodations for a day or two, we help 
them out until they can make other arrangements, 
always explaining carefully that they are leaving 
the animal at their own risk; we cannot be re- 
sponsible, for there is always the danger of these 
animals getting sick, or of getting some germ from 
the many strays that we are constantly receiving. 


PoLicE DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
37 PEMBERTON SQuARE, Boston, Mass. 
August 6, 1924. 


Dear Mrs. Smith: Received your letter of 
August 5th in relation to dying kitten, said to 
have been kicked by a police officer. 

In reply let me say that this same matter had 
already been called to our attention from the 
article printed and thorough investigation was 
made and from the testimony of all of the eye- 
witnesses present at the time, the officer did not 
kick the kitten.—Very respectfully yours, Mi- 
chael H. Crowley, Superintendent of Police. 


We have always found the police in Boston and 
in the surrounding towns very much in sympathy 
with our work. A police officer of Dedham last 
month sent a dog to our Home of Rest for Horses 
asking us to keep it, as he said it belonged to a 
man they had arrested; this man loved the dog so 
much he begged them not to have it killed. He 
said, ‘‘You may shoot me, but don’t shoot my 
dog.” As we cannot keep dogs at Pine Ridge 
any length of time, we brought it into our kennels 
at Carver Street and after about a week the man 
sent his sister for the dog. She took it to her 
home in the country, where it will remain until 
this man is released from his sentence that was 
imposed upon him. This is not the first time we 
have taken care of a dog for some man who has 
been arrested. 


A ‘‘mad dog scare” was started because a dog 
bit a small child. It was soon discovered that 
the small child was trying to force some hard ob- 
ject down the dog’s throat. Is it any wonder 
that he bit the child? 
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A PLEASANT SPOT IN PINE RIDGE CEMETERY. 


TWO MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE VISITING 

THE GRAVE OF A FOURFOOTED FRIEND. 

THERE WERE 22 BURIALS OF DOGS AND 
CATS DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 


Annual Fair, December 1 and 2 


It is time now for the good and faithful helpers 
that have helped us so kindly about our Fair 
every year to be thinking and working for it 
again. Miss Phillips, head of the Animal Rescue 
League Sewing Circle, has many aprons already 
cut out for the members to make. The under- 
standing is that the members of this sewing circle 
shall either make or donate six articles to the 
Fair. 


Last year splendid work was done by our mem- 
bers and this year we are hoping for the same 
assistance. Besides aprons to be made, we will 
be glad to give out materials for dusters, holders, 
pincushions, etc. and we have some hand-woven 
homespun to be embroidered and made into bags 
by those who can do embroidery. We also have 
material to be made into the small bags that we 
fill with catnip. These are simple to make and 
find a ready sale when filled. 

We are hoping to have a unique grab which has 
never been seen before in the city, and other 
novelties are planned. We earnestly invite our 
friends to join with us as soon as possible in work- 
ing for the Fair and in devising new plans and 
ideas for making it a great success. If there are 
those who cannot work for it they might perhaps 
collect a little sum of money with which to buy 
materials for giving out to those who are doing 
the work. Money will be very acceptable for 
this part of our preparations at any time. 


A Horse at Pine Ridge 


We had a trying episode in connection with a 
horse brought to Pine Ridge in August. <A boy 
came to the Home of Rest at eleven o’clock at 
night with a horse he was taking from Pawtucket 
to Boston. An automobile had run into the 
horse and cut him badly on the hip. As it was so 
late at night, we knew it was impossible to get an 
ambulance to take the horse to Boston where he 
could be treated, so Mr. Prescott, our caretaker, 
telephoned to several veterinary doctors he knew 
in Dedham and adjoining towns, but it happened 
that every one was away. 

Mr. Prescott also telephoned the foreman of 
the stable from which the horse had been taken in 
Boston. The boy told us that the horse had been 
taken in the first place from a sales stable on 
West Canton Street, Boston, to Pawtucket to be 
sold, but he was not sold and the boy had orders 
to take him back to Boston. He was getting him 
back by means of walking and riding on his back, 
but he had no saddle. It was in Dedham that 
the accident occurred and the police advised him 
to bring the horse to Pine Ridge. 

At two o’clock in the morning we were awak- 
ened by a veterinarian who came to see the horse. 
He had been called earlier, but being away, had 
come as quickly as he could after getting home. 
He did the best he could for the horse, taking 
some stitches in the wound. ‘The understanding 
was that he was to come the next day and see the 
horse. The foreman of the stable also called up 
and told Mr. Prescott he would come to see the 
horse the next day. We could not seem to find 
out who the owner was. 

On Sunday no one came to see the horse, nei- 
ther the doctor nor the foreman of the stable, and 
no one even telephoned to know how he was. 
Mr. Prescott sponged the wound and did the best 
he could for the horse and he telephoned again to 
the stable, but on Monday no one came to claim 
him or to take any responsibility about his con- 
dition. On Tuesday afternoon we telephoned to 
the Work. Horse Relief Hospital and on Wednes- 
day morning Mr. Merwin sent an ambulance and 
the horse was taken to his hospital. No one in- 
quired for the horse on Wednesday or on Thurs- 
day, and at the present time of writing, Friday, 
August 22, there has been no one who apparently 
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takes any interest in the horse, although he is 
young and evidently of some value. 

Weare glad we were able to take the horse for a 
while, and also glad we could take the boy, who 
had had no supper that night, although he had 
come so far. He was so exhausted that at two 
o’clock in the morning, when the doctor was in 
the barn with Mr. Prescott, sewing up the wound, 
he did not wake up from his sleep. We have five 
dogs in the barn and these dogs barked with all 
their might when they heard the doctor’s car 
coming. In fact, the barking was so loud it 
waked up the inmates of the Bungalow, and yet 
this youth heard nothing and slept soundly until 
morning, when he was very much surprised to 
find that the doctor had been there and attended 
to the horse. Mr. Prescott gave him his break- 
fast and money for car fare and sent him on his 
way to his home in Boston. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street.. 319 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

oo CE Re) Oe Se a or 130 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue.... 302 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

DRE ett ee. eles 262 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 134 
Sheldon Branch, West ae Néptune 

Street. ne peer 1 904 
Pine Rides, Dedhata® oii Rea lai 29 
OCTANE 2 OU pte ee a a 30 
Pheisen, 30-4th Street. 2.0... ...... «188 

2,358 


Winthrop, June 380, 1924. 
IT am Chummy Winegar of Winthrop, Mass. 
I am about eight months old now and very 
heavy and large for my age. I am yellow and 
white with red eyes, so mistress calls me her ‘‘red 
head Chummy,” for I am always with her or 
master. I have a little playmate, brown, black 


and white, four months old, called Bee Bee 
Winegar. He just appeared one day so has 
become one of the family. We have great sport 
together; it’s great fun to run from one room into 
the others and twist all the rugs out of place. 
Mistress says, ‘“‘Oh, you mischievous kitties; 
will you just let the rugs alone for one-half hour, 
please.’ So then we go into the bathroom and 
chase our tails in the bath tub, and climb up on 


the bowl. I can’t tell how many times a day she 
says, “Oh my! Oh my! Chummy and Bee 
Bee. Why can’t you wash your hands before 


you get into this nice white tub.” If we did 
that, she wouldn’t have such pretty black prints 
to wash out, would she? She let’s the water 
drip night and day in the tub so we always have 
nice cold water to lap and drink. We don’t go 
out in the yard to play until 6.30 evenings, for 
mistress says we will scare her birds away. 
There are three baths for them and two houses; 
one bath is low enough for the dogs, but those 
funny dogs are all afraid of me. I crawl towards 
them and they stand and look at me, then run. 
Bee Bee and I have great fun running through 
the grass, climbing the fence and trees and chas- 
ing each other. People in autos stop and watch 
us, as well as those walking by. We both are 
great jumpers. About 10 o’clock Bee Bee gets 
tired and cries to go in, so I climb the screen door 
and give a little call down my throat and mistress 
opens the door and says, ‘‘ Well, Red Head, are 
you ready for bed.”’ Neither Bee Bee nor I can 
meow loud; we sing most of the time when awake. 

We have a nice basket with a big red bow, but 
we don’t like it only for our toys. We have a 
wooly rabbit, rubber ball and catnip ball. The 
cellar door is left ajar at night and we sleep in any 
room we choose. Afternoons when master is 
home I spend all the time in the yard with him. 
I’m too busy helping him with his flowers to 
think about the birds. He says I’m the best 
kitty he ever had, and we love each other. 

Some day, I will send you my picture. This 
letter is just to let you know I am well and 
happy and contented, and to thank you for your 
kind care and for giving me a nice home where | 
am loved. I hope all my other little friends at 
Carver Street are well and happy. All kinds of 
good wishes, from Chummy Winegar. 
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Harrrorp, Conn., August 22, 1924. 


My dear Mrs. Smith: In the August issue of 
your valuable paper on page two you kindly call 
attention to the practice of monkeys trailing 
along with hand organ grinders. In Connecticut 
there was a law passed by the General Assembly 
in 1923 which has put a check on the hand organ 
business in this state. The statute reads as fol- 
lows: “Any person who shall use any animal, 
reptile or bird for the purpose of soliciting any 
alms, collection, contribution, subscription, do- 
nation or payment of money, upon any street, 
highway or public park or at any fair, exhibition 
or place of amusement, recreation or entertain- 
ment, and every person owning, keeping or havy- 
ing in his custody any animal, reptile or bird for 
any such purpose shall be fined not more than one 
hundred dollars or imprisoned not more than 
thirty days.” 

The provisions in the above act do not apply to 
the exhibition of any animal, reptile or bird by 
any educational institution, zodlogical garden or 
in connection with any theatrical exhibition or 
circus. If you are already familiar with the 
above act you can dispose of my letter by drop- 
ping it in your waste basket.—Sincerely yours, 
H. Clay Preston, General Manager of Connecti- 
cut Humane Society. 


Mrs. Maude K. Riemann of St. Louis has re- 
cently sent me a letter showing how much suffer- 
ing she went through herself because of the illness 
and death of her beloved kitten. She asks me to 
publish the following verse in memory of her pet: 


A Tiny Tawny Kirren 
Born March 16, 1924 
Died July 19, 1924 


Shine out, Oh stars, tonight to tell 
He has found his way out there; 

To a land of perfect love, 
And in some one’s tender care. 

You will know him when you see him, 
His eyes had the sweetest look; 

And Ill reclaim him if you’ll record him 
“Be-Be,”’ in his keeper’s record-book. 

M. K. R. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


NEW DOG STORE 


ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 
sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 


253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
Telephone Congress 2812 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Telephone: 6202 Beach 


Expert Horse-Shoeing 


Horses called for and delivered. 30 years with Harvard 
Veterinary Hospital. Curing of Lame Horses a Specialty. 


M. F. KELLEY, 50 Village Street, BOSTON 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


us Marked FREE 


DOG COLLARS 


DOG SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


Largest Stock Lowest Prices 


ALLEN BROS., 17 Cornhill, Boston 
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Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 9250 


in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 
in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratt's 
Ovals 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets al 
home. A book 


on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 5 f : ‘ 
ke with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


KOXSBURY: oan oe ae Le Rn OR Oa see ae 
Nortu Enp, Co Ani Soaben . oe eh hehlehUeCl)~S™~CO 89 Nort BENNET STREET 
SouTrH END .. . - oe eee) )©- «109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, Na eeBORenne rated Peas? Pe 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM aE Ohi Pe 9 ee ee Oise iene Ripus Home oF Rest ror Horses 
MEDFIELD... . . . . . +... +. BartTLerT-ANGELL Hos ror ANIMALS 
East Boston we ee ee ee MRS 8 EI BSA ove re ee 
Wet Lynn’ 2-3). 1. Ge ee a eee NN eee 
CHELSEA ree er ee ee me tN PO Ge Repair 
Animals received in: 19237 2° $4.5 2. ee ee ee 
Animals brought in by visitors 4. =...) / 28 8,784 
Copies of humane literature distributed . .°. . . . . .. . =. ~. £467,541 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 
Number of calls made in 1923... =. 3) De 
Number of animals collected. . . . Sf) al 3) rr 


A Free Clinic for Naiaak 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1928 . . . . .. . =... =~. #£=2410,653 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 POS a ee 576 
Number,of horses humanely killed, 1923° . .  . 2 4). 1. “eee ee 732 
Number of horses given vacations . . . bk ae Sy 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


